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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW, 


AN ESSAY. 





[From “ The Town,” a new periodical Publication, after the Manner 
of the Spectator.] 


HERE are two busy, notable personages in the world, 
who are known by the names of To-Day and To-Morrow. 
To-Day is a very faithful and honest friend to those who are 
attached to him ; and, if attended to, rewards them with many 
advantages. To-Morrow is more pleasant in his manners, is 
not so urgent, and does not exact so much from us. ‘To-Mor- 
row promises more than his elder brother, To-Day, but he is a 
sad rogue, and as we mostly disappoint Aim, he makes little or 
no scruple of disappointing us. Yet To-Morrow sometimes 
produces us much good, but rarely, unless we have attended 
his elder brother first, and have brought them together. To- 
Day and To-Morrow sometimes fall out, but are easily recon- 
ciled again by those who take a little pains to make them 
friends. ‘To-Day and To-Morrow each carry large baskets in 
their hands, full of the fruits of the earth, the harvest of their 
mutual labours, and of which they give plentifully to those who 
have been most active, and willing toshew them attention and 
respect; they have much in their power, and are not niggards 
of the blessings they have in store. ‘They are, however, a little 
spiteful and malicious to those who misuse them, or treat them 
with neglect, and will not be wanting to perplex and disappoint 
them in their turn, 
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To-Day is a very faithful and kind friend, just in his deal- 
ings, and frequently disposed to be liberal. ‘To-Morrow is less 
scrupulous, promises a great deal, but seldom pays his debts, 
and shufiles on so fast, as it were to get out of the way, that he 
is not easily overtaken, until he gets up with his brother, To- 
Day, with whom, however, he will not stop, but is off again, as 
soon as it gets dusk. ‘To-Day, however, is found a-head of 
his brother at sun-rise, which is the most favourable opportu. 
nity for a traveller in life to get acquainted with them. This, 
however, is not an easy matter, as the only way to be intro- 
duced to advantage to To-Morrow, is through the medium of 
‘fo-Day, who prepares you for it in such a manner that To- 
Morrow will be inclined to be friendly and serviceable ; while, 
on the other hand, those who introduce themselves in a care- 
less way to To-Morrow, are mostly punished for their temerity, 
by his being equally indifferent to them and, their concerns, 
unless he occupies himself in leading them into scrapes for his 
diversion. 

To-Day and To-Morrow, as they travel, take rest by turns ; 
that is, keep watch and watch. ‘To-Day sleeps this night, and 
To-Morrow the next night, and at other times they are always 
the one running after the other. 

Neither ‘To-Day nor 'To-Morrow are constant in their friend- 
ships for mankind. It not unfrequently happens, that when 
the elder brother, To-Day, is very flattering and kind, that 
Mister To-Morrow chuses to get out of temper, and to spoil 
all that To-Day would do for us; and, on the contrary, when 
To-Day is cross and vexatious, To-Morrow chuses to be in a 
mighty good humour, and to settle every thing in our favour. 

t would be no easy matter for a lawyer to bring an action 
of damages against either of these brothers, as each of them 
isa perfect Proteus, and they change their habits and names 
every morning when they rise. Their wardrobe, too, is ex- 
tensive, aud they never appear drest twice in the same suit or 
fashion. 

To-Day and To-Morrow are, after all, well worth the atten- 
tion of even persons of the highest rank. They are of a no- 
ble tamily, date their generation from creation itself, and seem 
to lay strong claims to cternity. 

To pursue the subject seriously, there is not any season of 
life more big with consequence to man than is To-Day. To- 
Morrow, however, is generally the season fixed on to perform 
tho fair promise of amendment. ‘To-Morrow we are to turn 
over a new leaf in the volume of affairs. To-Morrow we are 
actually and absolutely to forsake our follies, and our oldest and 
most favourite habits; and so true it is that To-Morrow offers 
us, again and again, these opportaniuies, that, perhaps, we have 
not apy friend whom we have more neglected. Yet the lo- 
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Morrow we have promised ourselves and others never comes, 
Think only that To-Morrow’s sun may cease to rise to us, and 
judge whether we ought not to prefer To-Day. The circum- 
stances of our former life may be turned to advantage; even 
the events which had most of evil in them, or which were 
considered as bitter draughts of affliction, would make us more 
sensible of the real blessings of life, if we could only dispose 
our thoughts to rule our actions with more sobriety and pru- 
dence. Let us endeavour, in future, not to incur our self-re- 
proach, nor the censure of good people. It is true, that nume- 
rous crosses will present themselves immediately in our way, 
but these, as we approach them steadily, will disappear. Let 
us but make the attempt, (for we may surely trust to that Al- 
mighty Power who could bring water from the rock in the wil- 
derness,) and we shall not fail of encouragement. To-Day isa 
delightful season of good to the heart disposed to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity, It is to the bad anew season of mis~ 
chief and anxiety ; to the wickedly disposed a promise of ad- 
vantage, a fair tree in blossom, which never bears. To those 
who design mischief to others, it continues a promise of retri- 
bution, which it seldom fails to perform. 

In the hour of difficulty and distress, To-Day and To-Mor- 
row are kind friends, if consulted with humility and respect. 
Let us make use of our friend To-Day, (which has given us his 
time) to arrange our affairs better; to substract from useless 
and unnecessary expenditure; to exercise our industry; and 
Jet us have good hopes in our friend To-Morrow, who will sel- 
dom suffer us to despond if we think of his power, and of the 
miracles he has performed. ‘Though surrounded by the 
mighty bulls of Basan, and hemmed in by our enemies, let us 
remember the mighty providence which rules To-Morrow ; let 
us reflect, while we think of our enemies, that man has no 
power of himse/f to hurt himse//, or others; that the work of 
To-Morrow is not known to us, but comes on by surprise, and 
against all our calculations; that the mind of our adversary 
may be softened by circumstances over which we could have 
no controul. Danger may alarm him from his purpose, diffi- 
culties may divert his attention, and disappointmeut may pro- 
duce charity and compassion; even as he treads arrogantly 
and presumptuously on his way to do mischicf to a ftellow- 
creature, To-Morrow may arrest his career, stop bim short on 
his journey, and death forbid the work to proceed farther. 

Never, then, let us despair, but recollect that as our errors 
and vices make every To-Vay and To-Morrow bitter, so better 
dispositions, and wiser arrangements, entertained and begun 
To-Day, will make ‘To-Morrow safer and picasanter to our- 
selves and others. Let us seek a victory over those things 
which disturb our imaginations, and deny us sleep, and which 
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operate to our discomfiture. Let us seek and pursue those 
things which will make our To-Morrow fresh end delightful 
as the rose in the morning. Happy is the man wno can say, 
Iam no. longer the slave of the passions which disturbed me 

esterday, and which degraded and debased me; I am free 
be them To-Day, and To-Morrow will be blessed. 

Let those who think lightly of To-Day, To-Morrow recol- 
lect, for an instant, that they will soon expire, and that an use- 
less, helpless yesterday, will only remain on our recollection, 
containing a register of actions we caunot recall, and which 
yet have potency enough left to disturb both our To-Day and 
To- Morrow. 

The philosopher will own that there are many enjoyments, 
even in this life, and that both To-Day and To-Morrow, if 
rightly managed, will yield to our reasonable wishes, and be- 
come kind and faithful friends. 

Let us, then, begin the work of amendment To-Day. Tul- 
ler, in his Good Thoughts on Bad Times, makes use of the fol- 
lowing wise, though old-fashioned, observations :-— 

“ 1 do discover a fallacy, whereby I have long deceived my- 
self, which is this: I have desired to begin my amendments 
from one of my birth days, or from the first day of the year, 
or from some eminent festival, that so my repentance might 
bear some remarkable date; but when those days were come, 
I have adjourned my amendment to some other time. Thus, 
_ whilst L could not agree with myself when to start, I have al- 
most lost the running of the race. I am resolved to be fool 
myself no longer; I see no day like to-day ; the instant time 
is always the fittest time; like the image in Nebuchadnezzar’s 
dream, the lower, the coarser the metal, so the further off the 
time, the more unfit; to-day is the golden opportunity, to- 
morrow will be the silver season, next day but the brazen one, 
and so along ’till at last I come to the toes of clay, and be 
turned to dust. Grant, therefore, that as to-day [ may hear 
thy voice, and if this day be obscure in the calendar, and re- 
markable in itself for nothing else, give it to make it memora- 
ble in my soul, thereupon, by thy assistance, beginning the re- 
formation of my life.” 
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A FRAGMENT, 
Or, Advice io Families and Servants. 


FTER a pieasant walk, I entered my neat, comfortable, 
I may alinost sey elegant, parlour; L looked round on 
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my wife, children, and every thing init; [ saw nothing but 
spoke economy, industry, and cleanliness. A stranger to 
cleanliness and order might have thought many things extra- 
vagant; I knew aud felt otherwise; felt how much I owed to 
one of the best of women, and recovered my temper. 

I took a chair. “ Every thing is so dear,” [ remarked, 
“ we must rise the servants’ wages.” My wile looked up with 
astonishment at my countenance, expecting to see by it I was 
talking ironically ; but disguising that as much as possible, she 
returned to her work, and thought she had misunderstood me, 
repeating “ The servants, the work people; things are so.very 
dear—but I thought you had raised their wages, or that what 
you had donc had satisfied them; but should things increase 
in price they must have more ; it must be hard to maintain a 
family.” “ They are all content with what I have given them, 
and I think are better oif than when they worked fora shilling 
a-day.” “ Then what are you talking of ?” 

“ That we must increase the servants’ wages.” 

“ Do pray inform me what you are talking about. You 
cannot mean the houseliold servants ; for though [ would not 
part with the good folks for a trifle, [ shall not give so much, 
if they were to leave me, and go elsewhere; as_ their board 
costs ne double to what it did when we first kept house.” 

« Why where have you lived? have you not lately heard of 
very high wages being given ?” 

“ Yes, by strangers coming a short time; or by those who 
have beeu obliged to Jessen their number of servants, on ac- 
count of the dearness of provisions. Poor Mr. gives 
almost double to , but the poor creature is up almost 
every morning at five, and in bed late ; and he has saved by it 
the board of one servant, which is more than 20]. no one 
would board me under 100]. and | should not consume so 
much as my servant. But do pray tell me what you mean.” 

“ ‘That the servants have told me they hope I will consider 
them, as every thing is so very dear, and give them more.” 

She was going out of the room, almost angry at my teazing 
her, and said— 

“ I have a thousand things to do, and cannot hear your 
jokes now.” 

Well, Sir, [ could not be believed. And I put a grave look 
on, and was obliged to say that on my honour | was serious ; 
which, | confess, though L have nine children, is not often the 
case. | then informed ber that Thomas spoke to me yester- 
day, and the two maids to-day, when I paid them their wages 
this morning. 

“ What could they say ?” 

“ They told me that things were so very dear, they hoped I 
would consider them; and mentioned what Se 
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“ What did you say ?” 

** That [ would consider them, as I did not chuse to do any 
thing without consulting you. But as you think on this, as 
well as on other subjects, as [ do, we will order them all in.” 

“ All! has George given warning too?” 

* Qh no, he has not.” 

T told them I had done as I had promised, and considered 
them ; and that they must go this day month. I wished they 
might not be disappointed. 

( then took my hat, and took a walk, reflecting on ingrati- 
tude. I walked to the village, where every look I gave to the 
poor cottage—every tale of distress [ heard—confirmed me in 
my opinion. I came home, but found my dear wife vexed 
and agitated ; she had thought of their conduct, and on her 
expecting to be confined, and a friend whom she had not seen 
for some time was soon to visit her; it was ungrateful, wicked, 
&e. LT endeavoured to comfort her, and being open to convic- 
tion, I succeeded ; but I first heard all she had to say, and 
what she had troubled herself to say, to those ignorant peo- 
ple. Then one of the best of women and of wives informed 
me, that she asked them what pretence they could have to say 
that things were dearer? The articles dearer were what they 
had from us. Shoes, they all replied, were much dearer. 
They are, [allow ; but every other article is so much cheaper, 
that it much more than makes up for that. And only considet 
what your washing costs me; twenty years since, when five 
aud six pounds were given, no common servants ever had a 
washing gown but Sundays. It was then an agreement that 
my chili’: maid was only to wear itin common. She then 
gave for a Sunday’s gown one pound, which you can now buy 
as good for twelve shillings. Stays, one pound seven shillings, 
no such a thing now thought of, or if they are, cost not ten 
shillings and six-pence. As to men servants, people would 
have almost followed a man in a washing jacket ; we may thank 
the French for this, 

Bat | will not intrude on your time. I endeavoured to talk 
my wife into comfort; it could not be; the children too were 
crying at parting with their maid; the servants were pert; 
my wife talked to them too; of their making some sacrifices 
for the good of their country; this if they understood, they 
did not feel. She remarked*to them that her dear son, learn- 
ing a liberal profession in London, had not the comforts they 
had. Some order was to be gained; in one month the friend 
was to come from London; and in two months another babe 
was expected, though | almost feared that I should lose that 
by agitation, 

After a night’s talking, crying, &c. I endeavoured at some 
order, and at last succeeded. L gave out [ wanted servants, 
one 
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one only excepted, and he in due time was well rewarded. A 
new set we soon got; the old ones turned off, all the new ones 
came for less wages, and I should not have taken up my pen 
but for the good of others; to advise servants to be content 
when in a good place. 

My servants could not get the wages they expected, and to 
mend the matter, married, and soon found the truth of all our 
remarks. But one was thought very fortunate; she got into 
a place with high wages, dressed beyond her station, instead of 
saving, and attracted the attention of a villain, who left her to 
disgrace and poverty ; and is just brought home with an order 
to a parish where she might have continued an ornament. 

By this true tale let servants take warning ; and masters may 
take a lesson if they will; by being firm, and resisting the dis- 
honest expectation of their servants, they would soon find 
themselves better served, and pounds in their pocket, to give 
to those who want. 

VERITAS. 





MEMOIR of GENERAL ROBERT MELVILLE. 


HIS gentleman, the oldest general but one in his majes- 

ty’s army, was descended from the Melvilles of Carnbee, 
in Fife, a branch of the ancient and noble family of his name. 
of which the chief is the present earl of Leven and Melville. 
The original stock of this family was a Norman warrior, a fol- 
lower of William the Conqueror, who, on some disgust con- 
ceived at his treatment in England, withdrew into Scotland, in 
the reign of Malcolm Canmore, from whom he received lands 
in Lothian, about 1066; branches of his family were after- 
wards established on lands in Angus and Fife. He was bora 
at Monimail (of which parish his father was minister), in Fife- 
shire, October 12, 1723; his mother was a daughter of Ro- 
bert Whyte, of Bennochy, esq. advocate, and a sister of the 
late celebrated Dr. Robert Whyte, his majesty’s physician in 
Scotland, and professor of medicine in the university of Edin- 
burgh, 

His parents dying when he was very young, his guardians 
placed him at the grammar school of Leven, where he soon 
distinguished himself by a quick and lively apprehension, 
united to a singularly capacious and retentive memory. He 
afterwards studied at the universities of Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh. His fortune being but moderate, the study of medi- 
cine was proposed to him; but preferring a military life, he re- 
paired to the Netherlands early in 1744, and was appointed 
ensigu in the 25th foot, then forming a part of the allied army. 
Ile served first under Field-Marshal Wade; afterwards, ‘till 
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the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 17438, under the duke of 
Cumberland, partly in the Netherlands, and partly in Britain, 
whither the regiment had been drawn in 1745, At the end of 
1746, the 25th returned to the continent; and, having dis- 
tinguished himself at the battle of Lafeldt, Mr. Melville was 
promoted toa lieutenancy. While besieged in Ath, after the 
battle of Fontenoy, he narrowly escaped destruction by a shell 
passing through the bed which he occupied. 

On the termination of the war, Lieutenant Melville, in pro- 
ceeding with his regiment to the south of Ireland, was ship- 
wrecked on the coast of Normandy. In 1751, he was pro- 
moted to the command of a company in the 25th, and em- 
ployed in recruiting in Scotland; in consequence of his acti- 
vity and success, he was appointed aid-de-camp to the earl of 
Panmore. In 1756, he was made major of the 38th, then in 
Antigua. He was employed in the attack on Martinique ; and 
in the invasion of Guadaloupe, he commanded the light infan- 
try at the advanced posts. At the latter place, by an explosion 
in a house which he was entering, just afier it had been-aban- 
doned by the enemy, he was blown to a considerable distance, 
and taken up for dead, an accident, to the remote operation of 
which, is attributed his subsequent decay of sight, which ters 
minated. in total darkness. 

In recompence for bis services at Guadaloupe, Major Mel- 
ville was directed to.succeed Lieutenaut-Colonel Debrisey, in 
the defence of Fort Royal, which he held until the reduction 
of the island, when, in addition to the government of that 
fort, he was appointed lieutenant-governor of Guadaloupe, 
with the lieutenant-colonelcy of the 63d regiment. Briga- 
dier-General Crump, who was made governor of the new co- 
lony, dying in 1760, Lieutenant-Coloriel Melville succeeded to 
the government, with the command of the troops; and, to 
his exertions, is chiefly to be ascribed the subsequent conquest 
of the remaining French islands. That object accomplished, 
he repaired to England, where he found his services and gene- 
ral conduct highly approved ; and, in addition to the rank of 
brigadier-general in 1763, he was, oa the recommendation of 
Lord Egremont, secretary of state for the colonies, appointed 
April 9, 1764, to the peculiarly arduous and important situa- 
tion of captain-general and governor in chief of all the islands 
in the West-ludies, ceded by France to Britain at the peace 
of 1763, viz. Grenada, the Grenadines, Dominica, St. Vincent, 
and Tobago. 

{nu the autumn of 1764, Governor Melville proceeded to his 
station; and, during about seven vears, he only once quitted 
his post, in 1769, whea he visited England, on business of the 
highest importance to the colonies intrusted to hiscare. Some 
partial and frivolous complaints by a few disappointed indivi- 
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duals, brought against bim while in London, but directed in 
fact rather against the king’s council in Grenada, were deser- 
vedly disregarded by the king and council. It is but justice 
to add, that although General Melville’s salary from home, as 
governor of so many islands, hardly exceeded 1000l. per an- 
num, yet he not only refused to accept of the offered and usual 
salaries from each colony, but gave up many official fees, 
where be conceived such a step might tend to the advantage 
of the new colonists. The duties of a major-general, through- 
out the several islands under his command, he also punctually 
discharged, without any allowance or charge whatever on the 
public. Even i in some small purchases of ‘land in‘some of the 
islands under his command, General Melville was swayed much 
more by considerations of public advantage than of private 
einolument. 

From the period when he retired from his government, Ge- 
neral Melville, adhering to his favourite maxim of taking no- 
thing for doing nothing, never solicited, nor even wished, for 
auy pension or emolument from the public purse, although his 
eiminent services, and his ill health, and total loss of sight, orl- 
ginally contracted in the discharge of his public duties, might 
well have encouraged him to proffer claims so commonly made 
and allowed. The last service he rendered to his country, in 
a public capacity, related to Tobago, an island originally 
settled by him, and long fostered with peculiar care. This 
colony, in the course of the war, fell into the hands of M. de 
Bouillé, after a defence in which the civil governor (George 
Ferguson, esq.) and the inhabitants so greatly distinguished 
themselves, as to merit and obtain from the captor a most li- 
beral capitulation. 

By the preliminary articles of peace concluded in the be- 
ginning of the year 1783, Tobago was ceded to France, with- 
out any of those stipulations for the advantage of the British 
settlers, proprietors, and traders, usually granted on similar oc- 
casions. ‘To remove as much as possible the alarm this ex- 
cited among those interested, measures were adopted for ob- 
taining from the court of France some melioration of their 
condition. The first step was to select a proper negociator ; 
and for this purpose all eyes were turned towards General Mel 
ville, who was requested to repair to Versailles, to solicit those 
indulgences to which, from the terms of the cession, the colo- 
nists of Tobago cou! ld t form no claim. The general, that the 
application mi; < fas egy the more decorous, desired a coad- 

jutor, and Mr. You g (now Sir Willian) was joined in the 
mission. ‘Their success exceeded expectation; and to the bee 
neficent magnanimity of the ill-tated Louis AVI. on the libe- 
ral suggestions of his truly respectable minister for te navy 
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and the colonies, the late Marshal Duke de Castries, that suc- 
cess was by General Melville uniformly attributed. 

Having satisfactorily closed his relations with the West- 
Indies, as a governor and commander in chief, General Mel- 
ville turned bis attention to his favourite study—military his- 
tory and antiquities. He had already visited Paris, Spa, &c. 
but the years 1774, 1775, and 1776, he devoted to a tour 
through France, Switzerland, Ltaly, Germany, the Low Coun- 
tries, &c. during which, besides the objects of the fine arts, in 
which he possessed a very delicate taste, with great sensibility 
of their beauties and defects, he examined the scenes of the 
most inemorable battles, sieges, and other military exploits, 
from the Portus Iccius of Caesar, on the margin of the Eng- 
lish Channel, to the Cannie of Polybius, on the remoie shores 
of the Adriatic ; and from the fields of Ramillies, to those of 
Dettingen and Blenheim. With Polybius and Cesar in his 
hand, and the most authentic narrations of modern warfare, 
he traced upon the ground the positions and operations of the 
most distinguisued commanders of various periods, noting 
where their judgment, skill, and presence of mind were the 
most conspicuous, and treasuring up for future use the evi- 
dences of their mistakes and errors. 

Relying on the authority of Polybius, and guided by /a rai- 
son de guerre, or common sense applied to war, he traced the 
route to Italy pursued by Hannibal, from the point where pro- 
bably he crossed the Rhone in the neighbourhood of Roque- 
maure, on the left bank of that river; nearly to Vienne, across 
Dauphiné, to the entrance of the mountains at Les Echelles, 
along the vale to Chamberry, up the banks of the Isere, by 
Conflans and Moustier, over the gorge of the Alps, called the 
Little St. Bernard, and down their eastern slopes by Aosti and 
Ivrea to the plains of Piedmont, in the neighbourhood of Tu- 
rin. In tracing this route, which seems to have been strangely 
disregarded by commentators, historians, and antiquaries, al- 
though certaiuly the most obvious for that illustrious Cartha- 
ginian to take, General Melville found the nature of the coun- 
try, the distances, the situations of the rivers, rocks, and 
mountains, most accurately conformable with the circum- 
stances related by Polybius; nay, even the Leucopetron, that 
celebrated crux criticorum, he discovered in its due position, 
known under the identical denomination of La Roche Blanche. 
Not satisfied, however, with the evidence arising from so many 
coincidences, General Melville crossed and re-crossed the Alps 
in various directions, pointed out as the track of Hannibal’s 
march; but of these not one could, without great violence, 
be brought with any reasonable correspondence to the narra- 
tive. 
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Military and antiquarian researches were, however, far from 
wholly occupying the capacious mind of Gencral Melville. 
The royal botanic garden in the island of St. Vincent, now so 
richly stored under the management of Dr. Anderson, with the 
most useful and ornamental vegetable productions, was ori- 
ginally projected, established, and supported by General Mel- 
ville during his ‘government, at his own expence and risk. It 
was at last taken under the special protection of his majesty, 
and the expences are now defrayed out of the public purse. 

General Melville was, in private, the friend of “ the widow, 
of the orphan, and of those who have no helper ;” in public, 
he was a ready and a liberal contributor to the support of the 
most valuable charitable establishments. The Scotch corpo- 
ration, or hospital, in London, will long remember the services, 
and regret the loss of its venerable recruiting general. By 
the uniform tenor of his conduct, General Melville evinced 
himself to be, in the strictest sense of the terms, the true friend 
and lover of his country. He was a fellow of the royal and 
antiquarian societies of London and Edinburgh, by the univer- 
sity of which last city, bis alma mater, he was honoured with 
the degree of doctor of laws. He was also an honorary 
member of the board of agriculture, and an active member of 
the society in London for the encouragement of arts, manu- 
factures, and commerce. 

Although he never had a regiment, a home government, or 
any other military emolument whatever, since he quitted the 
West-Indies, he was appointed a ful! general, October, 1793. 
He died at his house in Great George-street, Edinburgh, Au- 
gust 29, 1809. Never having been married, General Melville 
is succeeded, in name and estate, by his cousin, John Whyte 
Melville, of Bennochy, in the county of Fife, esq. 





DRAMATIC MYSTERIES and MORALITIES. 


|] URING the government of the Anglo-Romans in Bri- 

tain, the pleasures arising from the stage seem to have 
been pursued with avidity, and, if we may be allowed to judge 
from the remains of theatres that have been discovered, or 
from their representations still extant upon medals, to have 
been very generally adopted. 

In Rome, we know that they were at the same period the 
delight of the people; and we also know, that there are ves- 
tiges of them still to be traced in the colonies of Gaul and 
Iberia. It is probable, that the Roman officers would either 
amuse themselves with acting plays, as our officers now do in 
{udia, or would bring over actors from Rome, as several of our 
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players have visited our eastern territories. But the Roman 
actors, whether officers, or players by profession, that ei- 
ther visited or settled in Britain, would probably, as in Gaul, 
derive assistance from the bards, the inferior order of the 
druids. For we cannot suppose, that all the bards, without 
exception, were so completely patriotic as to refuse to exercise 
their talents to gratify foreign superiors, and we know, too, 
that then as now, party divided the people of this island, and 
to party they owed their weakness, and subjugation. We 
must also consider that it was the policy of the conquerors tu 
blunt in the imaginations of the conquered the powers of re- 
flection. Had the keen sensibility of their degradation min- 
gled with their thoughts to any great dlegree, it might have re- 
vived opposition ; therefore the Romans deemed it necessary 
to amuse them in such a manner, as might occasion a suspen- 
sion of sorrow, and, in the lapse of time, a forgetfulness of 
their former state. To this Purpose nothing could so essen- 
tially contribute, as a succession of shows, pageants, and drae 
matic exhibitions, at which, taught in the Athenian school, the 
Romans were adepts, and of which the inhabitants of Lon- 
don, like their neighbours of Paris, were ardent admirers. ‘The 
histrionic art fell with the Roman theatres. 

Befove the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity, 
their religion, like the paganisin of the ancient Britons, was 
distinguished by numerous circumstances of rude pomp and 
barbaric, if not theatric grandeur, The orations of their 
priests, with their musical accompaniments, bespeak a people 
whose sensibility was alive to the stimulations of sounds, both 
vocal and instrumental. ‘To their feasts, therefore, scalds 
{i.e. bards] and harpers were absolutely necessary. ‘These 
performers recited to their harps and other instruments, the 
warlike deeds of their ancestors. They had among them, 
when they performed, one of their order, who was absolutely 
alow comedian, and who, under the appellation of the glee- 
man, amused the audience with stories, tricks, and mimickry. 

In the miracle plays, mysteries, and moralities of the eccie- 
siastics, In after ages, the gleeman kept his situation, but was 
denominated the vice. [a stage plays he was called the clown, 
and when to this species of drama the puppet-show succceded, 
he was denominated the merry-andrew. ‘The domestic glee- 
man, afterwards the fool, becaine absolutely necessary in every 
nobleman’s establishment. 

rhe minstrel, who appeared after the Norman conquest, 
seems to have been still more theatrical, than the scald or the 
harper. Fle possessed all the qualities of the gleeman, such as 
magical deceptions and legerdemain. He was a vocal and in- 
strumental pe rlormne rra dance r,a posture-inaste r, and a Jeste r. 
These kinds of peopie formed parties ; which may be thought 
to 
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to be the most ancient strolling companics of the kingdom; 
for, indeed, they travelled from town to town, and from village 
to village. How agreeable they must have been to the Eng- 
lish, whose peculiar cast of humour induced them, on every 
occasion, to seize opportunities for the enjoyment of these 
kinds of exhibitions is, what almost every one has felt it, easy 
to conceive. 

Jobn of Salisbury, a writer of the twelfth century, who was 
himself a monk. of Canterbury, is, like the rest of his bre- 
thren, ardent and energetic in his declamations against min- 
strels. Because it was the business of the morks to make 
their way to the heart through the mediuin of the senses; of 
this their miracles are proofs ; and because the minstrels in their 
tales and fables, when entertaining gay company, introduced 
many truths, undeniable truths, at which the monks were of 
fended, as they smarted under the lash of the satirist ; because 
too, these performers were either under the prateciion of some 
powerful chief, (as the fools afterwards were) or by travelling 
from place to place, dispersed their ludicrous attacks on their 
agtagonists far and wide ; in spite of all attempts, on the part 
of the monks, and their adherents, to prevent, or to counteract 
their effects. 

However that might be, John of Salisbury expressly denos 
minates the objects of his reprehension spectacula et infinita ty. 
rocina vanitatis, quibus qui omnino otiari non possunt, perniciosius 
occupantur. Spectacles ani! innumerable rudiments of vanity, 
by which persovs who could not endure to be idle might be oc- 
pied in worse than idleness. 

While the minstrels were the only dramatists, it is most pro- 
bable that their memories were stored with many pieces which 
were traditional, and consequently sort ; these were merely in- 
terludes, which betwixt their performances of singing and 
dancing they introduced ; they were frequently exhibited in 
the inn-yards of the metropolis ; places which, from their sur- 
rounding galleries, of which we have some few specimens 
still left, could be, with little trouble, converted into tolerable 
theatres. 

The minstrels, among the abundance of their qualifications, 
professed pharmacy, and prescribed as apothecaries; they 
vended their medicines at markets and fairs, and were conse- 
quently the first mountebanks. In order to induce the people 
to swallow their nostrums, they, after a verbose recommenda. 
tion, had them presented by one of their tribe, who performed 
the merry-andrew ! a character that is still retained as an ap- 
pendage to the itinerant doctor. ‘The medical lottery, in which 
medicines are the blanks, and the prizes a silver cup, spoons, 
&c,. isa more modern contrivance. 

Against 
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Against monkish prejudice and power, the drama had a hard 
struggle for existence; the actors, obliged to depend on the 
casual bounty of the nobility, or on their collections at fairs 
and festivals, were, with respect to their revenues, in a very 
precarious state. Nevertheless, it must have become of con- 
siderable importance, not only in England, but all over Chris- 
tendom, as the people of all nations are by a council of the 
Lateran forbidden to be present at stage plays, or to encourage 
tumblers and jesters. Can. 15, 16. Scrip. tom. iii. p. 734. 

Bradwardin, archbishop of Canterbury, wrote against the 
stage in 1345. He was followed by Wickliff, who has been 
termed the morning star of reformation, who levelled his elo- 
quence against plays in 1380. _ 

Miracle plays and mysteries, representing the history of 
some legendary saint, were common in the metropolis in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries; they are mentioned by 
Fitzstephen, in a passage thus translated by Strype: “ Lon- 
don, instead of plays belonging to the theatre, hath plays of 
more holy subjects, representations in which the holy confes- 
sors wrought, and sufferings in which the glorious constancy 
of martyrs did appear.” 

From the eatly part of the fourteenth century, every ad- 
ventitious circumstance seems to have taken a dramatic turn ; 
their pageants, shows, feastings, justs, and tournaments, had all 
a kind of histrionic arrangement, and were calculated to pro- 
duce a theatrical effect. 

The monks and friars discerning at a great distance, the fall 
of their establishment, endeavoured, in their miracle plays and 
mysteries, to oppose pleasure to pleasure, and sport to sport ; 
from their then influence their example was followed by the 
public schools ; and their system was alterwards received and 
adopted by the parish clerks, who seem, at one time, to have 
shared the applause of the town with the professional actors. 
To these succeeded our better known dramatists, and dramatic 
establishments. 

In the course of the fourteenth century, the manners of the 
English were rendered conspicuous in the display of most 
ostentatious and extravagant magnificence, as well of the court 
as of the people. 

The cours pleniéres, which were held twice a-year, viz. at 
Faster and All Saints days in France, were held at Whitsun- 
tide and Christmas in England, where they were introduced 
by Edward UII. Cours plenieres were also held by the mo- 
narchs of both countries at their coronations, marriages, or the 
baptism of their children, and when they conferred on them 
the order of knighthood. 

“ These festivals did not fail to attract a great number of 
quacks, jugglers, rope dancers, merry-andrews, and mimes. 
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The merry-andrews told stories; those that were called jug- 
glers played on their cymbals; monkies, dogs,.and bears 
danced. It is said, that the mimes excelled in their art, and 
that by their gestures, attitudes, and postures, they expressed 
a passage in history as clearly and pathetically as if they had 
recited it.” St. Foix, essays upon Paris, vol. II. p. 64. 

These exhibitions took place in the court-yards and immense 
halls of the palaces. 

When Philip the Fair knighted his three sons with all the 
pomp of ancient chivalry, on Whitsunday, 1313, he invited 
the king and queen of England, who, with a great number of 
their barons, crossed the channel, on purpose to be present. 
This festival lasted eight days, and was rendered no less remark- 
able by the magnificence of the dresses exhibited, than by the 
sumptuousness of the tables, and the infinite variety of diver- 
sious and amusements, that were, upon this occasion, drawn 
together. France and England equally combined to furnish 
characters and actors; so that this is stated to have been 
one of the most superb, and at the same time entertaining, 
spectacles ever exhibited “ The princes and lords changed 
their dresses three times every day. The Parisians presented 
several shows. Iv one was displayed the glory of the blessed ; 
another exhibited a view of the infernal regions, and repre- 
sented the torments of the damned.” To these, succeeded a 
procession, “ in which appeared a great variety of the animal 
creation ; this was termed the feast of the fox.” Hist. de 
Paris, tom. i, p. 42. 








Of Foretelling and Prophecies, particularly of Oracles. 


ie was natural enough for uncivilized men to consider all the 
extraordinary appearances of nature that were attended 
with circumstances of good or ill fortune to themselves, as 
tokens of the divine favour or disfavour towards them. 
Amongst the phenomena attended with these consequences, 
almost amongst all people, we are to reckon eclipses of the 
sun and moon, the appearances of comets, fiery meteors, 
heavy tempests ; especially terrific and blasting lightnings, aod 
rare or wondertal rains. All this makes it not surprizing that 
astrology began so soon, spread so fast,and obtained such a 
universal belief as it did. 

Men likewise considered, as happy or unhappy prognosties, 
earthquakes, monsters, monstrous accidents, or alterations in 
anitnals, dreams, which not only uncivilized nations, but 
philophers, who doubted or denied the existence of God, 
believed in; the voices, flight, motions of birds and otier 
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animals, and the variety of appearances in animals offered for 
sacrifice. 

The most ordinary occurrences of human life likewise afforded 
subjects-for prognostics of good on bad fortune, which men 
drew from particular words or sounds, sneezings, motions of the 
body, modes of dress, the meeting with particular persons and 
animals, and numberless other circumstances. This at last 
grew to such a height, that no occurrence of any.kind could 
take place, from whence some prognostic of good or bad for- 
tune was not drawn. 

To the prognostics from events uncontroulable by man, were 
added several which the priests and jongleurs bad the entire 
disposition of. Of this kind were the throws of dice, &c. or 
fails of sticks ; and all that goes under the name of sortes 
Virgiliane. ‘To which may be added all prognostics from 
Jooking into water or water crystal, eggs, or fruits, or the rising 
of smoke, &c. The explanation of all the prognostics hitherto 
mentioned, dreams only excepted, the ancients called artificial 
divination. Dreams, on the contrary, and prophecies, they 
called natural divination. 

Great nations hed not only such jongleurs as are at present to 
be found amongst the Americans, Siberians, and Africans, but 
likewise famous prophets, important collections of their 
prophecies, and temples or appointed places, in which the will 
of the gods was enquired into. Prophets and prophecies were 
to be met with amongst the Adgyptians, Jews, in all the 
Greek cities, Rome, Mexico, Peru, and the Molucea islands. 
No people made so wise an use of the prophecies, old prophets, 
and prophetesses as the Romans did. 

Oracles were established either in such places as famous 
soothsayers or divinized persons had lived and died in, or in 
such as were remarkable for particular properties belonging to 
them. ‘The gods consulted, answered either by dreams and 
apparitions, or by the noise of Jeaves, wells or rivers, or by the 
sorties, or through the nods, motions and voices of statues; or, 
which was the most general way, by the hand and mouth of 
priesis and priestesses. Many of the latter prepared themselves 
by intoxicating drinks, and medicines of various kinds, to 
receive the god. The Greeks had more oracles than any other 
nation, and the one most celebrated amongst them was that of 
Delphos. It is possible that ignorance and superstition may 
have combined to make the adyla of Delphos and other places 
looked upon as dwelling places of the gods; butit is certain 
that they owed their chief reputation to the cunning and ad- 
dress of their contrivers. Oracles had no where so extensive 
an influence on all transactions, both foreign and domestic, as 
they had in Greece; but-this influence very soon led to a great 
abuse of them. Oracles sunk ja many parts of Greece, many 
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years before the establishment of the Christian religion, from 
causes which have no connection with Christianity. 
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XANTHICUS. 


UR calligraphers are so much at a loss for words begin- 
ning with an ex,that in their alphabetic specimens of, 
penmanship, engraved for children to copy, the most ridicu- 
Jous abbreviations are recurred to,and the word examp!/e is writ- 
ten with an apostrophe ’xample. Lf these writing masters read 
the Bible carefully, they might have found the name of the 
Macedonian month Xanthicus (2 Maccabees, c. xi. v.30) 
which was the second of the spring quarter, and the time for 
beginning public drills, and exhibiting military exercises. 





An ANECDOTE. 


N the second year of the reign of Richard II. being hard 

pressed for pecuniary supplies, he borrowed various sums of 
money from the aldermen, and other principal citizens of Lon- 
don, to whom certain pledges were then delivered by his 
“ Chaplen Chaterton,” that were never afterwards redeemed. 
Among. these was the helmet of the late king his brother, 
adorned with a rich garniture of gold, precious stones and 
pearls; cups of gold, also decorated with pearls and other 
jewels, and the twelve apostles of silver gilt, which had pre- 
viously ornamented his private chapel. For this accommo- 
dation he presented to the chamber of London a rich gold-cup 
and cover, set with diamonds and _ pearls, “ valued at an hun- 


dred marks.” 





ECONOMY IN SHOE LEATHER. 


Gentleman has found the following simple plan highly 

& beneficial in preserving the soles of his shoes; by adopt- 
ing it they have lasted at least twice as long as they did before, 
and it effectually renders them water-proot,. 

It is merely this: take a table-spoonful of tar, and spread a 
little of it as thin as possible on the sole and heel; dry it before 
the fire, and repeat the process ‘till you have used all the tar. 
It matters not if the shoes are new or old, but they must be 
perfectly dry and clean, This quantity of tar so completely 
enters the leather that it will not soil the finest carpet, but 
more must not be used. 

Vol. 50. 3Z Auswer, 
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Answer, by S. Tucker, of Bug ford, to J. Woodman’s Rebus, inserted April 2. 


ONG may great George be England’s toast, 
And HONOUR every Briton’s boast! 


*,* Similar answers have been received from J. Biddlecombe, junior, of 
Thorncombe; ]. M. Carveth, near Mevagissey ; W- Petherick, of St. Aus- 
tell; John Kerby, of Helston; T.C- b; fone Rook, of Probus ; Caro- 
line Caines, of Lion’s-gate; Christopher Caines, at Cerne schoo!; G. Ren. 
dall, at Evershot school; J. W.of Charmouth; ]..Daw, of Landulph; Ann 
Dommett, of Kayhembury ; and J. Venman, of Lympston, 








Answer, by J. N. of Plymouth, to W. Petherick’s Rebus, inserted April 9, 


LGEBRA surely will expose 
What Langdon’s pages oft disclose. 


t*t Similar answers have heen recejyed from J. Daw, of Landulph; Wil- 
Jiam Prior, and G. Rendall, at Evershot school; Jane Rook, of Probus ; 
J. W. of Charmouth; John Kerby, of Helston; S, Tucker, of Bugford ; 
Caroline Caines, at Lion’s-gate; Christopher Caines, at Cerne school ; J. M. 
Carveth, near Mevagissey ; T. Peatse, of Langham; and J. Biddlecombe, of 
Thorncombe. 





Answer, by J, Woodman, of North Curry, to 3. Ball’s Charade, inserted the 
16th of April. 


| te in the fields you take a trip, 
You may explore the sweet OXLIP. 


Kr. Similar answers have been received from and W. Prior, and G. Ren- 
dall, at Evershot school; W. Petherick, of St. Austell; Caroline Caines, of 
Lion’s-gate; Christopher Caines, at Cerne school; J. Price, of Yeovil; 
J. W. of Charmouth ; ‘TI. Byrt, of Shepton Mallet; J» Daw, of Landulph; 
and J. Kerby, of Helston. 





A REBUS, by F. Channon, of Oxtery. 


AS first, I make no doubt, 

But you with ease will svon find out; 
Tis pleasant, in the month of May, 

To see my next thro’ fields to stray: 

My whole’sa sign found in the weet, 
Where weary travellers may have rest. 








An ENIGMA, by W. J. Jones, of North Petherton. 


MAE at large, who breathe th’ ambrosial airy 
Yea every thing that life and being share, 

And trace this massy, vast, terrestrial ball, 

Are often subject to my powerful call. 

On hot Arabia’s sandy, sun-burnt plain, 

Where dark oppression and fell slav’ry reign, 

T he lions, driven by my all-piercing smart, 

Forth from their horrid dens most fiercely dart, 





eee 


Attend my lay, ye bards, and shew my name, 
Ja lines harmonious quickhy tell the same. 
6 


POETRY. 
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For the Weexty ENTERTAINER, 
ODE ON HIS MAJESTY’s BIRTH-DAY, 18106 


IERCE as the fell hyena’s ire, 
Terrific as Mount Etna’s fire, 
Ascending to the skies, 
When lava, in o’erwhelming tides, 
Forth issuing from her shatter’d sides, 
Spreads desolation round; 
Then agonizing shrieks arise, 
Heart-rending groans, and intermingling cries, 
\ Throughout the air resouod: 


See mad ambition, with resistless force, 
Thro’ distant nations bend his frantic course, 
Arousing all to war ; 
And hark! the trumpet from afar 
Proclaims Bellona’s presence near, 
She comes with Mars, whose sanguinary spear 
Points to th’ embattled field from off her blood.stain’d car. 


How dreadful doth the battle rage, 
Wherever despotism reigns, 
When freedom’s injur’d sons engage 
‘To break their ignominious chains3 
Dreadful indeed are war’s alarms, 
Whenever danger calls ** to arms:”* 
E’en now, from Albion’s isle remote, 
Methinks I hear the clarion’s note, 
Upborne on airy zephyrs float, 
Along some fereign strand, 
Where tyranny’s ensanguin’d flood, 
Pursucs its course thro’ paths of blood 
Unhappy states! my thoughts recoil 
From plains of carnage and of spoil, 
Where'clotted gore manures the soil, 
To milder scenes on British Jand. 


Where, seated on his throne sublime, 
Which almost braves the scythe of time, 
A monarch, crown’d with length of days, 
Britannia’s brilliant sceptre sways: 
Illustrious king! whose lib’ral hand 





Impazts his blessings round the land, 
While, with a calm and steady soul, 
| He marks the storms that round him roll ; 
Thus fix’d on some impending rock, 
*Gainst which the foaming billows dash, 
W hile from afar the thunders clash, 
And zig-zag lightnings tiercely flash, 
The eagle firm withstands the shock, 
And fearless views the vessels ride 
In wild disorder o’er the tide; 
Beholds the whirlwinds rudely sweep 
The scamen o’er the dreary deep, 
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Till all unpitied sink beneath the wave, 
Doom’d in some cavern drear tu find a wat’ry graves 


Thrice happy Britain! circled round, 
*¢ By ocean’s undecaying mound,” 
Blest with a sovereign whose benignant sway 
Awakes the muse to celebrate the day 
On which great George was born. 
Boldly she strikes the trembling strings, 
In exultation loud she sings, 
And hails his natal morn. 


Honour’d, rever’d, belov’d by all, 

Awake to sorrow’s plaintive call, 

The captive knows his mercy well, 

Oft has he made his bosom swell 

With gratitude 1nd love. 
From many a calprit’s guilty heart 
Has he remvv’d the aching smart, 
And bade bim live to prove, 

How bright the heavenly virtues shine, 

Around his throne with rays divine. 

Where he resides in lofty state, 

And still may Heaven prolong his date 

‘To times remote, while he remains, 

A foe to slavery’s servile chains, 

A terror to that tyrane wild, 

Who by ambition long beguil’d, 

And avarice, that baneful ill, 

Which whets the fatal sword to kill, 

And lust of transitory fame, 

Who blows her breath to raise a name, 

Has exercis’d his base-born mind 

To injure and destroy., mankind, 
Who now beholds our isle with eager eye, 
Where ardent freedom lifts her banaers high, 
W hose hardy sons beneath her native sky 

Laugh at his sullen frown, his mighty hosts defy. 


Ye freeborn sons of Britain, hail 

The guardian of your public weal! 

Awhile your deep.ton’d harps employ, 

Hail bim with solemn shouts of joy! 

In holy pxans, loud and long, 

Hail him ye sacred nymphs of song: 

Christians! to whom the wings are given 

Of faith to waft your prayers to Heaven, 

Implore the Ruler of the Spheres, 

‘To crown him with increasing years ; 

And pray that his declining sun, 

Whene’er its bright carcer is run, 

May calmly sink to consecrated rest, 
And that his godlike soul may triumph with the blest. 





Tiverton. R, LOOSEMORE, 
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EPIGRAM. 


RIEND TOM, thy circumstances are so narrow 
Such learning for thy son is wrong I vow; ' 
Instead of sen‘iin, him to school at Herrozv, 

Thou hads+t much better fix him at the plough. 































































